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THE CODE OF DUELLING. 


A Format challenge to fight a duel is so complete 
an anachronism in the England of the present day, 
that when we hear of one, we are apt, in our 
laughter, to forget that only a quarter of a century 
ago ‘hostile meetings’ were still an institution with 
us. True that, proscribed by the law, the practice 
no longer flourished as when it was considered as 
an appeal to Heaven ; that it had greatly declined 
even since the days of the Virgin Queen, when the 
validity of a purchase was determined by two 
masters of fence wielding their staves before the 
justices of the Common Pleas, removed for the 
occasion to Tothill Fields; the palmy days were 
gone when Sir John Barrington could write that 
‘as many as two hundred and twenty-seven official 
and memorable duels were fought during my grand 
climacteric.’ The year 1818 witnessed the last of 
duelling as sanctioned by an obsolete law. A mur- 
derer having pleaded ‘ Not guilty, and I am ready to 
defend the same by my body,’ was furnished with 
a pair of gloves, one of which being put on, the 
other was thrown down, and duly taken into the 
custody of the court. Gone for ever, we may hope, 
is the wager of battle, notwithstanding the remon- 
strance of the Common Council of London of that 
day—‘ goes to increase power of crown’—‘ constitu- 
tional jealousy’—‘one of the main pillars of 
constitution ’—‘ most noble birthright of English- 
men,’ &c. in the style we all know so well. Still, 
duelling was so flourishing little more than twenty 
years ago, that the year 1845, which was marked 
by a fatal duel, also witnessed the establishment 
—with, no doubt, its appropriate snug offices, 
bland secretary, and seedy collector—of a ‘ Society 
for the Discouraging of Duelling.” Only five years 
earlier, a noble earl, still alive, had wounded his 
man in a duel, and had been tried by his peers ; 
again five years back, and we find the Honourable 
Member who now dubs himself ‘ Tear’em,’ stand- 
ing face to face with the editor of the Morning 
Chronicle, with whom he ‘ exchanges’ two shots. 
But although on this side of the Channel we 
have submitted to milder methods of arranging 
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differences of opinion, the case is widely different 
in France, where the journalist must make up 
his mind to a duel as one of the incidents of 
his profession; where officers, and even soldiers 
(the permission of their colonel sought and given), 
pink at one another with small-swords, or hack 
off slices with sabres. Sooth to say, we could 
never, in the best days of our duelling, hold rank 
with France. The language of that country is 
enriched with phrases borrowed from this prac- 
tice, and ‘Jarnac’s blow’ is to this day a pro- 
verb. Duels lasting, with intervals, over years 
—duels on horseback, half-a-dozen on each side 
—duels in tubs, in hackney-coaches, in balloons 
even: such are the incidents which sug- 
gest the reflection, that a large portion of the 
ingenuity now devoted to the invention of cigarette- 
papers must formerly have expended itself in 
devising extravagant modes of combat. Just at 
the time when the Honourable Member above 
mentioned was making his exchange of shots, 
there was passing through the French press 
a rather remarkable work, afterwards brought 
into great prominence by the duel in which 
fell, foully murdered, Dujarier, a brilliant jour- 
nalist. This work, modestly calling itself an 
Essay on Duelling, contains, indeed, a most busi- 
ness-like ‘code,’ which, if it does not possess the 
authority of the Five Codes—the most lasting 
monument of the Great Napoleon—has all the 
influence that the ‘entire approbation’ of many 
of the highest and noblest names in France could 
confer on it, and is understood to be, to this day, 
the safest guide in all the steps of an ‘affair of © 
honour,’ 

If a code of duelling cannot have the force of a 
law, says Le Comte de Chatauvillard in his preface, 
let us not, however, hesitate to give this name to 
the laws imposed by honour—a thing not less 
sacred than the laws of a government. Every one 
being exposed to the cruel necessity of risking his 
life in order to avenge an injury or an insult, it 
cannot but be advantageous to lay down before- 
hand, and with all the formality possible, the laws 
of duelling, and thus to avoid errors which might 
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cost the life of a friend, or murders veiled under 
the name of duels, Then laws will be the safe- 
guard of all; they will overwhelm ‘him who 
infringes them in order to take dishonest advantage 
of an opponent ; they will sustain, under adverse 
charges, the man who shall observe their provi- 
sions. Punishments the most severe, edicts of 
kings, decrees of parliaments, remonstrances of the 
clergy, public declarations of numerous gentlemen 
that they would refuse all sorts of challenges, 
letters of prelates, of doctors of theology, of 
directors of hospitals, who were charged with the 
confiscation of goods of duellists, the punishment 
of death inflicted on the combatants, in our own 
days, the — of the police, seconded by the 
efforts of the tribunals, have all been found insuffi- 
cient to repress duelling in France. 

These facts induced the count, with the assistance 
of other gentlemen, to undertake, from the motives 
just stated, the publication of the code, so that 
duelling, if not to be abolished, should at least be 
conducted according to rules. 

The code begins methodically by laying down 
the law as to what constitutes an ge tr er 
important point, since on it depends the choice of 
weapons, and, in some measure, the relative posi- 
tions of the combatants. If, in a quarrel brought 
about by a discussion, an insult ‘arrives,’ the 
insulted is the ieved party ; if, however, the 
insult is repaid by a blow, positions are changed. 
A mere touch is decided to be a blow ; much more 
then, doubtless, that ‘ prolongation of the arm in a 
horizontal direction, of which we have heard in a 
recent case. A third case is possible—that in the 
person who, let us say, is lightly struck, retaliating] 

iving a blow so severe as to occasion 9 wound. 
this case, he who has been first struck is still 
the aggrieved . Of course, there are instances 
where, through ambiguity of lan or some 
other cause, it is not so , as in the foregoing 
cases, to determine who is the ssor ; in thi 
dile a duel being demanded, the chances must 
all be left to lot. A father over sixty years of age, 
and not the aggressor, may have his quarrel taken 
up by his son, on the condition, apparently, that 
the age of the adversary is nearer that of the son than 
of the father. It is recommended that, where it is 
possible, all violence shall be avoided ; an actual 
conflict is not necessary to bring about a duel, and 
it has the disadvantage of necessitating a duel a 
outrance. What that is, we shall presently see. 

But we have not yet done with classifications. 
There are grievances, and grievances. First, the 
grievance, simply; next, grievance with insult ; 
thirdly, grievance with blows or wounds. The 
position of the aggrieved person differs in the 
three cases. As simply aggrieved, he has the choice 
of arms ; aggrieved and insulted, he has the right 
to choose the manner of duel, as well as the arms ; 
aggrieved and struck, he chooses his duel, his 

his distances, and can deny to his adversary 
the use of familiar weapons: in this case, however, 
he ought not himself to make use of his own. The 
choice of duel, however, is restricted to what the 
author calls ‘legal’ duels; recourse can be had to 
exceptional = t of the 
aggressor, e only ised or ‘ ” weapons 
are held to be sword, pistol, and sabre ; any other 
arm can be accepted only upon mutual agreement, 
and even the sabre may be rejected by civilians or 
by retired officers. When a challenge is given, 
names and addresses should be at once exchanged, 


and the names and addresses of the seconds, or 
‘ witnesses,’ as they are called—for a distinction is 
drawn between seconds and ‘ witnesses’—sent re- 
ciprocally. The adversaries ought by no means to 
make an appointment, or choose arms, for them- 
selves ; everything should be left to the witnesses, 

If the offender makes explicit reparation to the 
satisfaction of his witnesses, and this reparation is 
refused by the other side, he ceases to hold the 
position of an aggressor, and the arms are submitted 
to lot ; no reparation can, however, be made for a 
blow. All explanations should be made in the 
presence of the witnesses on both sides, and 
arrangements on the ground should always be 
avoided. Nevertheless, if sufficient excuses should 
be offered at the last moment only, the blame for 
the delay must rest with the person excusing him- 
self, or with his witnesses, in whose hands he is. 
If a body, an association, or any collection of 
sons, has received an insult, it cannot send a 
challenge as a body, but possesses the right only to 
depute one of its members. A ‘collective’ chal- 
lenge may always be refused, the persons challenged 
having the right either to select an adversary, or 
to require that one shall be chosen by lot. The 
author warmly d tes the excess of friendship, 
of fraternal love even, which should lead a friend 
or brother to demand satisfaction of one who had 
honourably gained the best of a duel ; such a 
son, it is significantly added, might be held to 
resemble a family which—in the case of a fatal 
duel—should dare to avail itself of the provisions 
of the law to bring an unmerited action. 

Unless otherwise arranged by the witnesses, a 
duel should always take place within forty-eight 
hours. For a duel with swords, one witness on 
each side will suffice, but it is better to have two ; 
in other cases, the larger number is almost required. 
A paragraph dwelling on the difference between 
seconds and witnesses, who appear to answer 
exactly to the seconds of English duels, leaves us, 
we are bound to confess, as much in the dark as 
ever. ‘The witnesses are not seconds; each second 
should have his witnesses, if it is in this character 
that their friend has chosen them.’ It is the duty 
of the witnesses to do the best they can for their 
principal on all points, acting, however, with justice 
and consideration towards the other side. There 
are many matters the settlement of which mainly 
rests with them. They can refuse the sword or 
sabre as a weapon, if their ‘champion’ is maimed, 
or the pistol, if he is near-sighted ; it is their busi- 
ness to settle whether the blade of the sword may 
be turned aside by the left hand, what, besides an 
ordinary glove, may be used by combatants with 
swords, and whether pauses for breathing shall be 
given. In the event, too, of an infraction of the 
rules, it becomes their duty to take legal steps; 


they are bound to stop the combat, at their own 


peril, if the rules are broken or a wound is re- 
ceived ; in case of a fatal issue, they must declare 
the entire truth ; and it is left to their discretion 
to stop a combat when the two champions have 
fought bravely. A father, brother, son, or other 

rson very nearly related, cannot be a witness for 
is relative ; it was, it seems, necessary to add—nor 
against him ! 

Once on the ground, the adversaries must hold no 
communication with each other; all must be done 
through the témoins. It is they who fix on the 

und and mark the places for sword-duels, at a 
| rare from each other of two feet more than the 
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united lengths of the two swords when the adver- 
saries lunge. The places being chosen as equally 
as possible, are drawn for by lot; and the combat- 
ants being = in their places, the swords, which 
should be of equal length, are measured, the adver- 
saries are ‘invited’ to take off their coats, and to 
bare their breasts, in order that it may be seen that 
nothing is worn capable of parrying a thrust: a 
refusal to do this would be equivalent to declining 
the duel. The combatants then put on the gloves, 
or wrap the handkerchiefs, as may have been 
urpose ot, de the conditions on, 
said then a the word ‘ Allez!’ the combatants 
cross swords, while the witnesses, armed with canes, 
which they hold downwards, look on attentively 
from either side, ready to put a stop to the fight, if 
anything against the rules should take place, or in 
the event of a wound being given. For instance, 
should it not have been agreed that either of the 
combatants may with his left hand turn aside his 
adversary’s weapon, to do so would justify the 
witness on the opposite side in demanding that the 
——e hand should be tied up. It is perfectly 
lawful to stoop, to spring up, to break off, to throw 
one’s self forward, to hover round an adversary, but 
it is not itted to strike him when disarmed. 
In case of a wound, the duel should be immediately 
stopped till the witness of the wounded man says: 
‘Go on again!’ and this can be given with the 
wounded champion’s consent only. 
nt in devising different kinds of pistol-duels. 
he first described is that in which the combatants 
stand still at distances varying between fifteen and 
thirty-five paces. The arms should be equal, and 
each combatant being armed with one pistol of a 
pair ; but it may be agreed that each shall use his 
own pistols. Under certain circumstances, the 
aggrieved person may use his own arms, giving one 
to his adversary, who, however, is at liberty to 
refuse it. The witnesses are enjoined to load the 
weapons in the presence of each other with the 
most scrupulous care, the charges being compared. 
This done, the combatants are led to their posi- 
tions. Although the ‘code’ does not mention it, 
we may observe that it is usual to ap in black 
clothes, and with a cigar between the lips—the 
latter arrangement proving in many cases, no 
doubt, convenient for hiding, under an appearance 
of sang froid, the nervous ange of the lips 
is ey e aggrieved person gen 
fires first ; if less, lots are drawn. The Sueeab 
now approach their man’s adversary, who is bound 
to satisty them that he has no armour about him. 
They then retire to one side ; and the one chosen 
by lot recites the conditions of the duel ; then he 
gives the word ‘ Arm!’—then, after an interv 
‘Fire!’ If one man falls wounded, he may still fire 


on his adv , if he can do so within two 
minutes: after time, his privilege ceases to 
exist. 


In the pistol-duel ‘ at discretion, the combatants 
are placed at a distance from one another of twenty- 
ape ay and back to back. At the word ‘Fire !’ 
the only signal, they face round, and are at liberty 
to fire at once, or to reserve their shots. 

Less simple than these kinds are ‘ walking 
duels,’ which are divided into several classes. In 
that first treated of, the positions of the combatants 
marked out for them by their witnesses is that here 


shewn : A——_—— ——B. The dis- 
tance between the points A and B should be from 
thirty-five to forty paces, but each ‘champion’ is at 
liberty to advance along the line marked for, say 
ten paces, so that the minimum distance between 
them will be fifteen to twenty paces. The provi- 
sions respecting the loading of the pistols and so on 
are the same as in the former case. The men 
laced, the signal is given: ‘Walk!’ The com- 
tants are not bound to stir; if they do, they 
must walk in a straight line, holding the pistol 
while rege They can stop, take aim, 
and without firing, walk on again till the end of 
the line—marked by a cane or a handkerchief—is 
reached. A may fire on B from his original station, 
or from any point in his line. Let us su 
that he has got to the end off his lima, antl 
on B, stationary, and missed him, B, who has 
reserved his fire, may then advance to his limit, and 
at a distance of only ten or fifteen paces, fire on A, 
who is bound to wait for his adversary’s shot with- 
out moving a hairbreadth. B, however, is limited 
— minute of time to ee and fire. If this 
owance is exceeded, he is not permitted to 
shoot. The period is extended to two minutes, 
if the combatant who has not fired falls through a 
wound. If, however, as is often the case in this 
kind of duel, two shots each are agreed on, a com- 
batant wounded by his adversary’s first shot ought 
not to fire, as to do so would give the wero, 2 
right to a second shot. 

A variation on this duel produces a kind which 
we may call the zigzag duel. In it the combatants 
are at liberty to deviate by not more than two steps 
on either side of lines traced as in the former case. 

Still another kind is the ‘ duel on parallel lines, 
in which the combatants are placed in this 
manner: “ The parallel lines, at a 


|}. 
distance of fifteen paces, are in length from 
twenty-five to thirty-five paces. In the present 
case, the witnesses divide into two — one 
being stationed behind each man, so, however, as 
to be covered from fire. On the usual signal, 
‘Walk!’ being given, the combatants do not walk 
toward one another directly, but each progresses on 
his own line. Neither is bound to stir, however. 
Supposing A to have fired from a point mid- 
way on his line, B, whom we will su to have 
escaped injury, is by rule allowed a minute to 
advance and fire ; he may thus walk along his line 
till he is brought opposite to A, at a distance, of 
course, of fifteen _< i —_ to remain 
uite stationary after discharging his shot. 
The ‘signal duel’ demands, we are told, greater 
care than any other. The combatants, placed at 
a distance of twenty-five or thirty-five paces, the 
witness on whom the duty of giving the signal 


al, | devolves, approaches, and says in a distinct voice : 
‘ 


Remember, gentlemen, that you are in honour 
bound to fire when I strike my hands together for the 
third time ; you must not raise your weapons before 
the first stroke, or fire before the third. I am 
now going to give the signal, which consists of three 
strokes.’ Then, while each combatant stands hold- 
ing the mouth of his pistol to the ground, the 
witness strikes thrice with his hands, at intervals 
of two or three seconds. At the first stroke, the 
weapons are raised ; from that time till the third is 
given, aim may be taken ; at the third, the pistols 
should be fired simultaneously. ‘Should one of | 
the combatants fire before the third signal, or half 
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a second after it, he proves himself a lawless 
scoundrel, and if he kills, an assassin. If he fires 
before the third stroke, his adversary may take as 
long as he likes to fire, and fire without scruple’ 
Should one fire at the proper moment, and the 
other remain taking aim, the witnesses are bound, 
at whatever risk to themselves, to rush between 
the combatants, and put a stop to the fight. Any 
other kind of duel may be claimed for the combat- 
ant who has acted up to the rules. 

Sabre-duels, in which the most hideous wounds 
are produced, are mostly restricted to military 
men. According to agreement, thrusting is allowed 
or forbidden, but it is recommended that the use 
of straight swords should be as much as possible 
avoided. In one kind of sabre-duel, we remark that 
the combatants are stripped naked to the waist, the 
use of braces, however, being ‘ facultative.’ 

Some of our readers may be surprised to learn 
that provision is made for ‘ exceptional duels,’ 
which include specimens as strange as that one in 
the Corsican Brothers, which has become so well 
known to all. It is only due to our author to state 
that exceptional duels are strongly condemned, 
and that it is recommended to avoid having 
recourse to them, save in rare cases where the 
may be deemed absolutely necessary. Such due 
can only be determined on by mutual agreement 
between the combatants themselves, who are 
expressly relieved from accepting conditions laid 
down by the witnesses. 

f ny sate duels’ may be fought by combat- 
ants on horse or on foot, in all ways, and with any 
weapons, provided that the conditions are written 
out and signed by the combatants themselves, 
Among the weapons named are muskets and rifles, 
but the most horrible duels of this kind are with 
pistols. The witnesses are ‘counselled’ net to 
allow of a less distance than ten paces. The com- 
batants posted at this distance, and turned back to 
back, are to be thus addressed: ‘ Pay attention, 
gentlemen, to the signal which I am about to give; 
you must not turn round till I give the signal; 
now watch for it!’ At the word ‘Fire!’ the com- 
batants turn and fire a shot apiece, after what 
interval each thinks proper; for additional shots, 
if required, the process is re’ 4 

Most horrible is the duel with one loaded pistol, 
justly designated the most atrocious and the most 
dangerous. When on the ground, two witnesses, 
one for each side, withdraw to a distance of at least 
fifty paces from the combatants, unless from the 
nature of the ground they can be hidden from 
them within that limit. Here they load one pistol 
only, the other being primed or capped. This 
done, the two remaining witnesses are summoned 
to take the weapons. e of them advances and 
receives them ; the other, who has been chosen by 
lot to hand them to the combatants, remains on 
the ground—having received the weapons, holds 
them behind his back, and advances towards the 
combatants, one of whom has been selected also by 
lot, to make his choice of a weapon. ‘ Left’ or 
‘right’ are the fatal words which decide whether 
he is to kill or be killed. Two only of the wit- 
nesses, those who did not load the pistols, are 
posted (themselves armed) near the combatants, 
the others remain at a distance of about twenty 
paces. It is the duty of the witnesses to have a 
surgeon in readiness. The conditions of the duel 
oe been read, and the combatants having dis- 
tb, played their chests, a handkerchief is produced. 


eens by its le only, for each holds an 
end, the two men stand, and at the si fire. Let 
us give verbatim a paragraph which aroused a 
good deal of hostile criticism: ‘If one of the two 
should fire before the signal, the other may with a 
safe conscience put his pistol to the offender’s head 
and blow his brains out (lui braler la cervelle a bout 
heopag Should he who fired before the signal 

ill his adversary, the dead man’s witnesses are in 
honour bound to do all in their power to bring the 
murderer to justice.’ 

The phrase which we have emphasised has proved, 
we are assured, a stumbling-block to many. 
‘ Wherein,’ writes one, ‘ lies the importance of the 
first fire, since one pistol is loaded, the other not ?’ 
‘ Observe,’ says another, ‘ that all turns on the pos- 
session of the loaded pistol. With it, you kill; 
with the other, you do not. It cannot, therefore, 
matter, even if you do fire before the time.’ ‘ Your 

ph is void of common sense,’ objects a third, 
‘since chance has already decided the fate of the 
men. The author refuses to be convinced, and 
reasons thus: A man en in such a duel may 
say to himself: ‘I will fire first ; if I kill my adver- 
sary, he is got rid of, and the business is settled ; 
but suppose I have got the wrong pistol, my life 
will be in his power, and as he is brave and gener- 
ous, I have still a chance. ‘Just reasoning, says 
the author: ‘a brave and generous man would so 
act, and would go on his way rejoicing in what he 
would deem a good action. J say that he has left 
on the face of the earth a felon, a scoundrel who 
ought to be severely punished; who should be 
branded with infamy for filching all the chances of 
a duel, where the combat should be even. The 
man would have committed a murder. My words, 
which appear hasty (“with a safe conscience blow 
his brains out”), were placed as a barrier to treason.’ 
Our readers will join us in the earnest hope that a 
consideration of this knotty point may not be often 
forced on the mind by actual occurrences. Perhaps 
the day may come when the code may be useless, 
and even the ‘duel on parallel lines’ a thing of 
the past. 


LORD ULSWATER. 
CHAPTER XXXIX.—MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 


THERE was a great scandal throughout England. 
The picnic at St Pagans—the breaking off of the 
engagement between Flora Hastings and William 
Morgan—the sudden acceptance of Lord Ulswater’s 
proposals, these were discussed in a hundred 
thousand households, and bruited abroad by sheaves 
of newspapers. It was wonderful to note how 
intense was the interest excited by this affair, and, 
above all, how keen and strong was tle indignation 
expressed by a large class of the moneyed world. 
Nor by the moneyed world alone. It was not only 
the capitalists who were explosively angry at 
Flora’s fickleness, Morgan’s wrongs, and what they 
thousands of vi respectable ,» who 
never seen the pon A om for Oakshire in their lives, 
and were not likely to see him, felt as if the injury 
he had sustained had been done to themselves, and 
resented it accordingly. 

And the great charm and beauty of this loud- 
spoken indignation was, that it was based simply 
upon the grounds of William Morgan’s exceeding 


great w Because he was so very rich, it was 
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a shame to jilt him—a shame and an outrage. 
It was too bad. Many honest Englishmen were 
as seriously angry with Lord Ulswater as if he 
had robbed them of their own sweethearts. Had 
Fortunatus Morgan been poor—a struggling barris- 
ter, say, or a government underling, or a captain 
in a marching regiment—no one would have said a 
word ; but the Croesus of Cramlingham was so very 
rich that he was viewed through a glorified golden 
atmosphere, and that every worshipper of Mammon 
was up in arms to resent the affront offered to a 
high-priest of the auriferous hierarchy. People 
who were rich, and people who hoped to be rich, 
ay, and even some who had hoped, and ceased 
hoping, but who kept up their antique reverence 
for the great Diva Pecunia, cried haroo and out 
upon Lord Ulswater. 

The circumstance that ially aggravated the 
latter’s case was allowed to be that he was poor— 
poor, at least, for a — of England. He was not 
going to get a great fortune with his bride—far from 
it; but that made matters worse. ‘A wretched 
business, sir, said old Hunks, the stockbroker, on 
Change, putting his broad thumbs into the arm- 
holes of his capacious white waistcoat, and distend- 
ing his mottled cheeks, as if he would fain imitate 
the bull-frog in the fable : ‘theyll have the bailiffs 
in ion at St Pagans before two years. What 
a dunce the girl must be! A beggarly lord! I 
don’t believe he’s got ten thousand a year, or eight 
either, and what’s that to keep up a title upon! 
The other man could buy him up, ten times over— 
ten times over, sir, as I happen to know, and never 
feel it. Miss Hastings brought her pigs toa bad 
market, take my word for it. And Mr Hunks 
snapped his fingers with a sincere disdain. 

ere were others who concurred with Mr 
Hunks in thinking that Flora might have done 
better for her own interests in the mart of Hymen, 
but who began to see the necessity of making the 
best of the affair as it stood. It was not very 
pleasant for Mrs Hastings to be perpetually receiv- 
ing, and to be compelled to reply to, the written 
congratulations, condolences, and what not, of 
numerous intimate enemies whom she called her 
very dear friends, and who took up their pens in 
the hour of her defeat to deal her a succession of 
those neat little :~- stabs that women 
administer so skilfully. The wife of the Right 
Honourable Robert had not many real friends—not 
many well-wishers. She had elaget her cards so 
well, that when at length she revoked and came 
to grief, like the veriest tyro, the wicked world 
laughed at her. She had a so many 
wary old campaigners of the drawing-rooms, that 
there were plenty to point the finger of scorn when 
her own flank was turned at last. But Mrs Hast- 
ings took the pen-stabs smilingly, and accepted 
the fortune of war with philosophical good- ing. 
In losing William Morgan for a son-in-law, she 
had incurred a dreadful loss. Her own and her 
husband’s importance to their political party would 
have been immensely ayelien bey the influx of that 
Pactolus of wealth into the deep and slow-flowing 
river of the long-established family connection. 
But although it might be doubtful if Flora could 
ever be so loftily placed in the Belgravian stellar 
system as Lady Ulswater, as she might easily have 
been as the wife of William Morgan, Lord of the 
———s Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, 
Right Honourable, and lastly, Lord Cramlingham, 
it was a position that might be improved. And 


there is still some lustre about a coronet, even 
though the gold be thin with age and wear, and 
the jewels flawed and old-fashioned. The Right 
Honourable Robert had been brought to reason at 
last. The blow had been a heavy one, and had 
added fuel to the fire of his hereditary gout, but 
he, too, recognised the necessity of submitting with 
as good a grace as possible to the change in Flora’s 
prospects. ‘We must grin and bear it,’ the veteran 
litician had said in a curt note of reply to his 
end Mr Hackett’s epistle of regretful inquiry. It 
had been hard to bear, for all this written stoicism. 
How could it be otherwise! In the first place, no 
man, and least of all a man of the time of life to 
which Mr Hastings had attained, cares to be 
thwarted by his juniors, or to be the victim of a 
coup-d@état in his own domestic circle. Secondly, 
a — promising cobweb of parliamentary and 
official projects was —~ away by the loss of so 
potent a son-in-law as Morgan. Thirdly, to be 
talked of, written about, sneered at, on account of a 
Revolt of the Harem, such as this ap in the 
eyes of the Right Honourable Robert, is never very 
much to the taste of the decorous British placeman. 
Worst of all, it had been hinted to Mr Hastings that 
his great kinsman and chief, head of the cabinet, 
and leader of the clan, was extremely vexed and 
chagrined at the awkwardness which had let so 
large a fish as William Morgan go splash into the 
water at the moment of caption, He was in par- 
liament for Oakshire, and his borough influence 
remained to him, but who could say on which side 
that influence would be exerted. Fortunatus Mor- 
gan, with a small following, might as likely as not 
take refuge in a House of Commons’ Cave of 
Adullam, or rat to the Opposition, and all because 
Mr Hastings could not enforce discipline in his 
own family. 

‘So much the more need of bringing Ulswater 
over,’ the Right Honourable Robert said, more than 
once, to his true wife. ‘Have you talked to him ?’ 
Yes, certainly, Mrs Hastings had done that, and 
very adroitly too. She was one of the last speci- 
mens of those female politicians, never so abundant 
in England as in France, but who formed a fair and 
formidable phalanx in the Devonshire House that 
knew Fox and Moira. Women who dabble in 
politics have the enormous advantage over men 
that they can say, in a semi-serious way, what men 
whose occupation _—_— warfare or official routine 
cannot say at all. Hastings had great hopes of 
bringing John, Lord Ulswater, to serve under the 
Treasury flag. As for the future means of the 
young sour, over these Mr Hastings bent = 
sh rows many a time, poring over Ts an 

and draughts and and 

mds and covenants. Nor was the result of his 
investigations totally unsatisfactory. The new 
bridegroom-elect was not quite in such needy cir- 
cumstances as might have been inferred from the 
contempt of Mr Hunks and his brethren of the Stock 
Exchange. He hada good many thousands a year, 
an income that would have been a large one for a 
baronet, though it was scanty for a peer. The 
Carnac estate was of considerable extent, though it 
had been very ill managed. There were all sorts 
of leases on lives, copyholds, and so forth, that 
would fall in by degrees, and Flora’s little fortune 
could not be better employed than in paying off the 
mortgages that weighed upon many a fair acre. It 
was not so very after all. 

‘You are not sorry, Flora? You do not repent ?” 


Th 
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said Lord Ulswater, half laughing, to his promised | School, and to divert a good deal of epee 
wife, who was to have been Morgan. No,| from the linendraper’s till to the hands of the 


Flora did not repent ; Flora was not sorry. She 


was not mercenary in the least; and besides, at 


age, twelve thousand a year seems very 
much the same sort of revenue as a hundred and 
twelve thousand. It is not until we have to pay 
our own bills that we discover the value of 
money; and the striplings who write disdainful 
stanzas against lucre, and the girls who are read 
for love in a cottage on nothing annually, wi 
him, are more unknowing, perhaps, than truly dis- 
interested. They are like young nuns, renouncing 
a world that they have never seen. Flora ——- 
was of a higher stamp, better, truer, more capable 
of adhering to a pure and lofty standard of right 
and wrong, than most of her fair contemporaries of 
the London ball-rooms. The lightness with which 
she had accepted Lord Ulswater, thus breaking 
her pledged word to William Morgan, was rather 
gai than real. She was not fickle by instinct. 
e was not easily impressed by the sight of a hand- 
some face, or the sound of a flattering tongue, as 
some maidens are. It was by the best part of her 
nature, by her talents undeveloped, her sympathy 
with all that was bright, and grand, and , her 
sincere wish to be of some use in the world, that 
her new lover had established a hold upon her 
fancy. Had she married Morgan, she would have 
done her duty by him. But then there is a great 
difference between a woman who does her duty 
towards a husband of other folk’s choosing for her, 
and such a noble wife as Miss Hastings could have 


‘I do believe you would, dearest: I believe it,’ 
Lord Ulswater said one day, fondly, as she stood 
beside him in a window, with the sunlight raining 
glory on her golden hair and the pure oval of her 
white forehead as she nestled closely to his side, 
and clung to his strong arm. She had been telling 
him a many —- which Mr Hunks, of the 
Stock Exchange, and Rhododendron Lodge, High- 
gate, a ‘warm’ man, a knowing hand, a speculator 
rich en to perform the operation of ‘ buyi 
up’ the Carnac family on his own account, h 
he been so minded, would certainly have called 
confounded high-flown nonsense. ey had been 
talking of the future, of the public life in store for 
Lord ater, and of the aid, and love, and sweet 
spaey with which Flora was to cheer him 

mgh a career of wearing struggles for the 
commonweal. 

Such a life and such a career she had quite 
brains enough and quite heart enough to appre- 
ciate. Mrs Hastings, on the other hand, the 
brains without the heart. That stanch she-poli- 
tician did not care a button for deducting one 
grain from the great dustheap of human sufferings 
and wrongs, for lightening men’s burdens, and 
helping the car of civilisation to clear the ruts and 
stones that often clog the way. To wheedle a new 
member—to convert a red-hot Democrat into a 
safe Moderado—to contrive some compromise that 
should tell in a division list, all for the honour 
and emolument of her faction and her family, 
such were the aims of that honest woman’s life. 
Patriotism, with her, began and finished at home. 

Flora’s ideas differed from these as a butterfly 
differs from a grub. She had a genuine wish to do 
some good in the world. Many girlshave. Such a 
sentiment helps to send out district visitors, to sow 
tracts broadcast over the land, to foster the Ragged 


indigent. But es of a London season do not 
undertake to teach poor children, or to read to 
rheumatic old women. What soup and flannel 
they give away, must generally be given by the 
assistance of curates, secretaries of societies, and 
other such almoners. And yet even the petted 
and adored beauty of a hot, fierce Belgravian 
campaign cannot be so lapped from the ights and 


sounds of the squalid world surrounding her 
splendid ephemeral principality, as to be unaware 
how very much of preventable evil there is within 


a stone’s throw of the happiest homes. 

Flora was not hard-hearted, not flippant, not 
shallow. She wanted to be good, and to do ae 
Very likely she would even have been capable of 
some really heroic act of self-sacrifice, had she but 
seen a means of permanently benefiting those for 
whom her young heart had ached, now and agai 
even in the midst of her triumphs. Often the 
sight of some h face, with bright 
wistful eyes sharpened by want, spoiled all the 
pleasures of a féte for her, when she had caught a 
momentary glimpse of it as the carriage whirled 
rapidly through the streets, 

t was the great charm of John Carnac to her 
fancy that she deemed him good, and knew him to 
be possessed of high abilities and a rare courage. 
Now, o— is always respectable, but sometimes 
we find it allied to hopeless dulness, a feeble brain, 
or perhaps a timid soul, that cannot endure the 


jostling and press of the battle. Surely it would 


er parents, brought e upon herself, 
wrung William Morgan’s heart. 

Her hope was that Lord Ulswater would make a 

name in the world, and acquire a powerful 
influence in the councils of England, and that he 
would use that influence—not for objects of selfish 
ambition, a yard, for instance, of that priceless blue 
ribbon, for the sake of which Mrs Hastings would 
have let any injustice pass unmended, but for the 
relief of those who were ready to perish. She 
trusted that her husband would be a true knight, 
ready to fight on unmurmuring through the heat 
of the day, until the dragons of Ignorance, Vice, 
and Want should be thoroughly worsted and over- 
come. Utopian, no doubt, but Heaven forbid that 
such dreams as these should cease, until the cause 
be removed, and the dragons flesh their fell teeth 
on human prey no more! 

And Flora had been telling him how proud and 
true a wife she would be to him, how she would 
cheer him in trouble, and console him in defeat, 
how she would jy in his victory, when the day of 
triumph should come—as come it must; and if 
—for such things, in her crude knowledge of the 
world, she thought possible—if her champion should 
be defeated, she would be found faithful to the last, 
in evil report as in good report. All this Mr 
Hunks would perhaps have been justified in 
describing as confounded high-flown nonsense—but 
Flora meant it. There were times, however, when 
Miss Hastings was startled by some sudden word or 
look of the man she loved, dark and strange, and 
hard to explain. John Carnac had always been 
famous for the evenness of his temper. He was 
not one of those mortals at whom we glance 
anxiously, as at a barometer, to read the signs of a 

ible storm. But of late, since their engagement, 

ora could not but be disturbed at times by a 
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vague fancy that all was not well, that her lover 
had some hidden care, to vex him, that 
he did not choose to share with her. 

They had been standing in the window for a long 
time, and Flora had taken the larger share in the 
conversation, speaking earnestly, and perhaps a 
little incoherently, and there were tears, not of 
sorrow, in her briltiant eyes. 

‘I do believe you would, dearest,’ said Lord Uls- 
water, and then was silent for as Presently, 
he spoke again, in a slow, thoughtful way : ‘Flora, 
if I been only John Carnac, a poor cadet of our 
family, and not Lord Ulswater at all, would you 
have cared for me then?’ 

Flora looked up, reproachful. 
doubt it ?” she said. 

‘It would have been so,’ her lover went on, in the 
same tone, ‘had poor Reginald lived, or had the 
boy lived ?? 

‘The boy?’ She did not immediately remember. 

‘My little nephew—Guy Carnac. He would 
have been My Lord, not i you know,’ answered 
Lord Ulswater in a voice that had lost its music. 
He frowned, and bit his lip, and in the next minute 
he was the same bright, noble creature as before. 
But Flora had cause, long after, to remember the 
words he had used on ‘that day. 


do not 


CHAPTER XL,—MAKING AN APPOINTMENT. 


Mr Stephen Marsh and Loys Sark stood for a few 
seconds silent, at the threshold of Mrs Britton’s 
lodging-house in Cecil Street, Strand, eyeing one 
another with a distrustful scrutiny. But bare- 
armed Keziah, redolent of yellow soap, stood hold- 
ing open the door; and her mouth and eyes, and, for 
the matter of that, her ears, were open too, since 
the hardest-worked drudge of a London lodging- 
house is pretty sure to retain Eve’s | of eager 
curiosity intact. The neat, trim-waisted, dark-eyed 
young woman looked more like Jael than ever as 
she forced herself to smile upon the intrusive 
surgeon. ‘This is v kind, doctor,’ she said. 
‘You heard where we lived, no doubt, and were 
good enough to call as you by, just to ask 
how we were getting on, for the sake of old times?’ 
There are some voices that possess an extraordinary 
power of inflection, and Loys had one of these. In 
uttering the a words which she selected, 
and which she spoke with quiet precision, she 
somehow contrived to convey to the ears of the 
shrewd doctor a great deal more than reached those 
of the duller maid-servant. Mr Marsh understood 
that he was desired to follow the lead of his former 
acquaintance, and he complied at once. 

Just so, Mrs’ —— ; he stammered at this point, 
but Loys Sark’s lips silently shaped the word 
‘Fletcher,’ and he was re-assu ‘Just so, Mrs 
Fletcher. You are all well, hope? I shall always 
be glad to hear of your being well and happy, you 
know, for the sake of auld lang syne.’ 

Loys thanked him very demurely. Would he 
do her the honour to walk in? James—Mr Marsh 
remembered her husband ?—would be very glad to 
see the doctor. Or, perhaps, if Mr Marsh were in 
too great a h on that day, he would not forget 
where his friends the Fletchers lived, should he be 
= again.—All this was very plausible, but it 
was like some dogma of the old Grecian philoso- 
phers, and had its esoteric as well as its exoteric 
meaning. Gaping Keziah of the bare arms and 
fluttering cap represented the profane vulgar, and 


took the | 's words literally. Mr as one 
of the knew better. 

‘Tam afraid, he said, arching his bushy eyebrows 
never so little, ‘that I have not time y to come 
in and have a chat with your good husband. I am 
very busy—in town for a day or two—see you 

perhaps.’ He jerked out these last sentences 
rather awkwardly, for a man is never, in private life, 
so good a comedian as a woman can be. He was 

doubtful, too, as to whether Loys were not 
artfully a to get rid of him. 

Again the lips of Loys Sark shaped a word, the 
word ‘Wait, and her eyes flashed imperiously. 
But she merely dropped the doctor a little old- 
fashioned courtesy ; would be proud—so she said— 
to see him at any time, and so went in. The bare- 
armed maid closed the door; and the doctor, who 
had made a reluctant motion of taking off his hat, 
and had said ‘Good-bye,’ perforce, was left fuming 
on the outside. 

‘Clever little devil she is!’ were the first words 
that he uttered ; and then he added, as a suspicion 
rose in his mind: ‘She’s mistaken, though, if she 
thinks to fob me off in that sort of way.’ And he 
hesitated as to what course to pursue. She had 
bidden him to wait. He had seen her scarlet li 
form the letters w-a-i-t as distinctly as he co 
have seen the same letters chalked on a big black- 
board in a National School. He must wait. 

Ah! but how, and where’? To remain at the 
door was absurd. To pace up and down the street 
was but a sorry alternative. He was sure to be 
seen by Mr Fletcher, whoever he might be, from 
some window, and by the bare-armed maid-ser- 
vant from the area. Had she remembered that ? 
Probably not; and in that case, how was he to 
surmount the difficulty. He did not like to go out 
of sight of the house, lest she should think him 
gone, and be glad to be rid of him ; so he lingered, 
examining the sky as if he were =~ of the 
Meteorological Department of the of Trade ; 
looking at his watch, not cursorily, but with a 
steady attention, comparing it with the clock of St 
Clement’s, which happened to strike the hour just 
then ; and drawing on his glove as slowly as a 
warrior of the fifteenth century was wont to put on 
his armour. 

Flop! something fell at his feet upon the pave- 
ment, evidently thrown from an upper window. 
He stooped, and picked it up. It was a piece of 
twisted paper, it contained only these words : 
‘At the corner of the street. Ten minutes.’ To 
the corner of the street Mr Marsh strolled accord- 
ingly, and looked out upon the seething —_ of 
the Strand, with its rush, and babble, and roar, 
and the ceaseless oe of the human tide that 
beat against the walls of the houses like flowing 
water against the rocky barks of a river. As for 
Cecil Street, Mr Marsh appeared to have that 
entirely to himself. Not entirely, after all; for 
away on the shady side of the foot-pavement, a 
sturdy fellow, with a red rag of handkerchief 
round his neck, and his brown cap placed so as to 
shield his ——— face from the buzzing flies and 
slanting light, was reclining on a door-step. 

There was also a queer-looking old man who 
appeared, now and then, like a straw or floating chip 
thrown up by the current of hurrying humanity 
that poured along the Strand. This old man, in 
his frowsy brown greatcoat, his battered white hat, 
encircled by a band of crape, that had been black 
once, but was now burned brown by sun and dust, 
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and with his quaint rat-like face, was just the sort of 
old man that might be expected suddenly to produce 
from under his gabardine some dubious stock in 
trade—sparkling chains, warranted to be of purest 
gold; smuggled cigars, a toy terrier that would 
almost go into a pint measure, or a packet of high- 
colo French prints. A very objectionable old 
man, but with something plaintive in the expres- 
sion of his withered face ; an old parasite of mighty 
London, grown gray in the practice of the minor 
iniquities, and altogether bearing some resemblance 
to a very venerable rat without a tooth left in its 
head. This old man would come back every few 
minutes to the corner of Cecil Street, and would 
there station himself for a little space behind the 
orange-stall, as if he were a co-proprietor, almost, 
with the veteran Irishwoman who sat puffing at 
her short black pipe, and keeping watch and ward 
over her fruit and confectionary. Then he would 
heave a little sigh, cast his bleared eyes once more 
down the street, and, drawing the skirts of his 
unseasonable greatcoat around his shrunken limbs, 
would toddle briskly away. Mr Marsh, intent on 
his own affairs, saw this old man very distinctly 
with his outward eyes, no doubt, but with the 
inward a that is a sense apart, saw him 
not at 


Would this tiresome jade never come? Ah! 
at last. The ten minutes of waiting had grown to 
be twenty, before Loys Sark came up with a quick 
elastic tread. 

‘Now say what you want with me!’ she said 
with a smothered fierceness, as her glittering eyes 
looked the doctor through and through. er 
Manner was quite changed from what it had been 
at the door of the lodging-house, where she was 
under observation. Now she was herself again— 
lithe, bold, terrible, a young black she-panther 
ready to spring ae the hunter. 

‘Want, Mrs F 
may be sure, or I should not have taken this 
I come to for no 

er purpose than to seek you out, and to speak 
to you,’ answered Mr Marsh, looking round to see 
if any one were near enough to listen. There 
were no eavesdroppers, however. The old orange- 
woman was busy in concluding a bargain with an 
urchin greedy enough to want six bulls-eyes, quoted 
from time immemorial at four a penny, for five 
farthings. And the old fellow in the brown coat 
had slunk off an instant before Loys reached the 
spot, as actively as though he had fled from the 
baleful presence of a policeman. 

‘Then out like a man. Let me know the 
worst. Did he send you?’ said Loys passionately, 
and her delicate nostrils dilated as she spoke, as if 
- had been a tigress indeed, lashing herself into 

ry. 
‘He! Who, pray? I don’t know what you mean,’ 
returned the surgeon, with real or affected stolidity. 

‘ You do know, you wretch!’ she cried out, laying 
her hand on the doctor’s arm: ‘your master—the 
fair-faced, fair-spoken devil that you serve—I 
mean him, and you know it!’ 

‘If you mean Lord Ulswater’—— began Mr 
Marsh ; but she did not give him time to finish the 
sentence, 

‘Curses on him and on you!’ she broke in, with 
all the rabid rage of a —- nature sparkling in 
her beautiful eyes, but with a command over her 
voice that made its low quivering accents ten times 
more expressive of hate and wrath than the loudest 


(p, 


scream of vulgar anger would have been. ‘It will 
not be safe, do you see, to drive us too hard. Dare 
to own that he sent you, and, as true as there is a 
heaven above us, and a hell below, I will stab you 
where you stand!’ She opened her shawl a little as 
she uttered this menace, and Mr Marsh could see 
that one of her hands was concealed within its folds, 
and that there was something bright in that hand, 
something that glittered like steel. 

Mr Marsh — a pace backward in very un- 
feigned alarm. He was not exactly a coward. At 
his German university, he had handled the sword 
with credit in several encounters with rival 
Burschen ; but there is a wonderful difference 
between the exchange of broadsword or sabre cuts 
between a brace of well-padded students, encouraged 
by the clamour of their respective backers, and the 
being stabbed, like a pig beneath the butcher’s 
knife, by a desperate woman. And Loys was really 
desperate. The peculiar glare of hopeless ferocity 
that shines in the eyes of a hunted and wounded 
wild beast driven to bay shone ominously in hers, 
bright as the weapon she held hidden beneath her 
shawl. From what he remembered of her, he could 
not doubt that she was the very woman, out of a 
million, to keep her word. 

‘Upon my soul, you mistake me! He did not 
send me. I hate himand curse him as heartily and 
as wholly as you can do, Mrs Fletcher, I do assure 
you!’ eagerly protested the doctor. ‘I swear to you 
he and enemies. He does not knowl am 

ere. 

‘And you don’t intend any harm to Jem and me?’ 
asked Loys, hesitating, with her eyes searchingly 
fixed on the face of the Shellton surgeon. 

‘Indeed, I don’t. I want to serve my own ends, 
and to settle scores with the person you spoke of, 
and who has ill-used me. And I’ll make your 
fortune, if you’ll give me your help,’ anol Mr 


Loys still eyed him with some suspicion. ‘How 
did find me?’ she asked pay, 

‘I followed you,’ replied Mr Marsh with perfect 
frankness, ‘that day when, as you may perha 
remember, we met at Clapham, at the school. It 
suited my plans to have your assistance, if I could 
obtain it, and so I watched you to your own door.’ 

‘And having found me’—— the girl began, but 
stopped abruptly, as a thought seemed to strike her. 
—‘I cannot stay now,’ she added more gently ; ‘my 
husband does not know that I have seen you. He 
will miss me, and I don’t choose to tell lies to Jem, 
nor do I choose to trouble him about this business 
until I see my own way more plainly than I do 
now. When can I see you again?’ 

The doctor rubbed his bony chin meditatively. 
‘If you could manage, after dark, to meet me,’ he 
said at length, ‘at the bottom of Bewcastle Street, 
a short walk from here, there are some piles of 
timber, close to the new coffer-dam in the river. 
That’s a quiet place.’ 

Loys Sark cast another keen glance at the ill- 
conditioned surgeon. Her brow cleared a little. 
‘Woe to you if you betray Jem!’ she said, in a very 
earnest tone. ‘I would find you out, if you were at 
the bottom of the deepest mine in England, and 
have such a revenge on you as all England should 
ring with! You don’t want to get me out of the 
way, the better to trap Jem, do you?’ Her gaze 
actually seemed to scorch him, so steady and fierce 
was it, but he bore it without poms J 

‘Deuce take Jem!’ he said peevishly ; ‘I tell 


etcher? I want something, you | Marsh 
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you I don’t know your husband from Adam. It’s 
that St Pagans affair 1 want to talk over with you, 
that’s all’ 

‘Then I will meet you at the place you name. 
James goes out at nine, and will be abroad for an 
hour. I will be behind the wood-pile at ten 
minutes past. You must say what you have to say 
= half-an-hour ; I can spare no more time than 

‘To-night, then, without fail!’ said Mr Marsh, 
with a chuckle of exultation. 

‘To-night, without fail!’ answered Loys, and she 
turned away from him, without further leave-taking, 
and was gone. There was something sad in her 
tone, that contrasted oddly with the surgeon’s cheery 
manner of speaking, now that he had carried his 
ae But Mr Marsh, who, a few minutes before, 

ad felt by anticipation the deadly coldness of the 
sharp steel pierce his vitals, now forgot the 
momentary to which, in his a 
character of an emissary of Lord Ulswater’s, he 
had been exposed, and stood os his lean 
fingers triumphantly, and following Loys with his 
eyes till she arrived at the house she had left, 
pushed open the door that was almost imper- 
ceptibly ajar, and softly closing it after her, went 


in. 

As Mr Marsh turned to go his eyes met those 
of the old fellow in the brown greatcoat, now 
shambling about once more in proximity to the 
orange-stall, and who must have seen the pa 
between Mrs Fletcher and himself. he 
observed that the lazy lounger with the red hand- 
kerchief round his neck, far down Cecil Street, was 
beginning to get up, in sluggish fashion, from his 
couch on the doorstep. But what were the move- 
ments of these two unknown persons, waifs and 
strays on the boiling tide of London life, to him? 
He forgot them; and, after a stroll along the 
Strand, went back to Grupp’s. 

To judge by appearances is proverbially 
ous, but proverbs warn in vain. Wherever Mr 
Marsh went, the stout man in fustian, with the 
red handkerchief wound about his neck, was sure 
not to be far off. Did the doctor stop to look 
into a fe po. Red Kerchief seemed to prefer 
the mouth of some court, yard, or blind alley, a 
few paces off, wherein to rest and chew the ends of 
straw of which, like other peripatetic philosophers 
|| of his class, he seemed to have a never-failing 
supply. When Mr Marsh walked on, he, too, 

ursued his way, always keeping the distance 

ween himself and the surgeon undiminished. 
And so this one-sided game of Follow-my-leader 
was carried on until Red Kerchief ran his fox 
fairly to earth at Grupp’s. 

The further proceedings of Red Kerchief, during 
that evening, were of a queer and apparently 
unmeaning character. He hung patiently about 
Arundel Street and its vicinity, rs took a survey 
of Grupp’s from every conceivable point of view, 
as if he had been a wandering photographer, who 
thought it would look nicely on a slide. Also he 
made occasional irruptions into the Strand, con- 
templating the shop-fronts with the air of one who 
searched for something hard to be found. Once a 
oy eagle stock-in-trade seemed to tempt him ; 

ut he only lingered awhile, peering through the 
| aye at the revolvers and sword-sticks, and 

irks and poniards ; and presently went back for 
a fresh contemplation of Grupp’s. 
It was not until the gas ak bem burning for a 


long time, that Red Kerchief at last entered a 
shop. It was an ironmonger’s shop, a furnishing 
ironmonger’s, too, and rather a smart and preten- 
tious emporium of hardware; so its ministering 
sprites did not receive this suspicious-looking 
customer with too cordial a welcome. 

‘What can we do for you, my man?’ said the 
yw junior partner, twiddling his gold watch- 

ain. 

Red Kerchief, in the least gruff tone of which 
his gruff voice was capable, asked for a crowbar. —__ 

‘A ripping-chisel, you mean, eh ?’ said the shop- 
keeper tartly. 

Red Kerchief begged pardon. ‘No offence, 
master,’ he said ; ‘it 1s a ripping-chisel I want.’ 

‘Because crowbars, you know, are an ugly- 
sounding sort of goods for a man like you to look 
for at an establishment like ours,’ explained the 
ironmonger. However, Red Kerchief was supplied 
with a ripping-chisel, of — steel, short, so as 
to be easily carried beneath a coat or jacket ; 
strong, sharp at its broad point, heavy ; and so 
like a very superior crowbar in its qualities and 
general appearance, that no one not in the secret 
would ever have detected the difference. In fact, 
a crowbar it was. But as a ripping-chisel, Red 
Kerchief bought it and paid for it, and put it 
under the shelter Png ey coat, and went 
away, tramping over the gaslit flagstones. 

“That chap’s up to no good,’ whispered one of 
the black-aproned young men to another minister- 
ing sprite of ironmongery, also in a black apron. 
He would have been startled had he known with 
what truth he spoke. Bendigo Bill crept back to 
Arundel Street, and watched Grupp’s. door with 
the hungry patience with which a cat watches for 
mouse. 


THE FUTURE NATIONAL GALLERY AND 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue story of the National Gallery is one forty 
years old. Sir George Beaumont, a liberal patron 
of the fine arts, and possessed of a Gallery of 
choice pictures, munificently offered to present 
them, or some of them, to the nation, if a fitting 
place were provided for their reception. About 
the same time (1824) the government purchased 
Mr Angerstein’s collection for L.67,000. But 
what to do with the treasures? At first, nothing 
better could be decided on than to exhibit the 
pictures to the public at the house which Mr 
Angerstein had inhabited in Pall Mall; it was a 
National Gallery so far as concerned ownership, 
although nothing more than a dwelling-house in 
itself. Purchases of individual pictures were made 
from time to time, and others were presented as 
gifts by liberal and wealthy men—especially a 
noble bequest of thirty-five high-class pictures by 
the Rev. Holwell Carr. Meanwhile, arrangements 
were under consideration for the erecting of a 
structure worthy of these treasures. The northern 
side of the newly opened Trafalgar Square was 
appropriated as a site; parliament voted the 
money ; Mr Wilkins prepared the plans ; the first 
stone was laid in 1832; and after a dreary delay of 
six years, the present National Gallery was finished 
and opened. 

Here, then, ends one chapter of the history, 
bringing us down to a date a little less than thirty 
years ago. But now we have to take into account 
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the Royal Academy, which has bewildered com- 
mittees and commissions for a great number 
of years past. 

e Royal Academy is nearly a hundred years old. 
A Society of Artists, founded in 1761, obtained a 
charter in 1765; but the artists quarrelling among 
themselves, some of them seceded, and finding 
favour with George III., obtained a charter in 
1768, for a very exclusive and royally patronised 
Royal Academy, of which Sir Joshua Reynolds 
onl Benjamin West were two of the first members 
or fellows. The select forty who composed the 
Academy held their first exhibition in 1769, at 
an auction-room in Pall Mall. Two years after- 
wards, the king lent them a suite of rooms in 
Somerset House ; and this loan was the forerunner 
of a claim which the Academicians did not fail to 
put forth in subsequent years. Somerset House 
was or remodelled shortly afterwards ; 
at the king’s express request, rooms were ially 
set apart for Here the exhibitions 
were held every year for more than half a century, 
down to 1836. Then, shortly before the death of 
William IV., the ministry, sadly in need of rooms 
for government offices, made an offer to the Royal 
Academy, that if they would give up their apart- 
ments at Somerset House, they should have the 
eastern half of the new building then in course of 
construction by Mr Wilkins in Trafalgar Square. 
The Academicians, nothing loath, accepted the 
offer: it was intended as a loan, a sort of graceful 
= of the value of the Academy as a foster- 
mother of Art ; but they have always insisted that 
it was a bargain, the acknowledgment of a right 
to be lodged at the national me 

And so it came about that, thirty years ago, the 
two artistic brothers found themselves side by side 
under the same roof, the Royal Academy in the 
eastern half, and the National Gallery in the west- 
ern—although, awkwardly enough, the whole 
building is called by the latter name. Thither we 
go in the summer months to see the annual exhibi- 
tion of the Royal Academy, paying a shilling for 
the privilege ; and thither we go at most seasons of 
the Sg to see the National Gallery collection, 
which is opened freely to us because we have 
= for it—not always a necessary result of 

ing paymasters. As time rolled on, it became 
fully evident that the building would not be 
adequate to the requirements of both bodies 
—the trustees of the National Gallery, and the 
council of the Royal Academy. It was — 
generally admitted that the latter body, tho 
without a legal claim, have a moral claim to 
1 at the expense of the nation; and every- 

asked everybody else what could be done 
in the matter. 

Nearly twenty years ago, Mr Vernon presented a 
and collection of English pictures 
to the nation; and then arose a discussion whether 
to enlarge the National Gallery for the reception of 
those pictures, or to build a new structure capable 
of accommodating an eventually much larger col- 
lection. A committee of the House of Commons 
recommended the former course, coupled with a 
polite ‘notice to quit,’ to be served upon the Royal 
Academy ; and certain plans of alteration by Mr 

afterwards Sir Charles) of were talked about. 

ut there the matter slept, and was allowed to sleep 
for many years. Meanwhile, as most London 
readers will remember, the Vernon pictures, as well 
as another valuable collection bequeathed to the 


nation by Mr Turner, were exhibited to the public 
at Marlborough House. Artists andart-critics talked 
about the National Gallery and the Royal Academy, 
their reconstruction and their removal, and so 
forth ; but it was only talk. At length came the 
period when the approaching majority of the Prince 
of Wales rendered necessary the removal of the 
pictures from Marlborough House, in order that 
that building might be given to him as a residence. 
Brick buildings were constructed at South Kensing- 
ton, behind the ‘ Brompton boilers, which attracted 
so much ridicule ; and in them were deposited the 
Vernon and Turner collections, as well as another 
presented to the nation by Mr Sheepshanks. At 
the time when the Earl of Derby was in office in 
1859, he very nearly completed an arrangement for 
the t of part of the site of Burlington House to 
the Royal Academicians, on which they were to 
erect for themselves a new building at their own 
cost ; but the Palmerstonians coming into office, 
knocked the i on the head—so there was an 


end of that, ere was, however, at the National 
Gallery an enlargement of the building commenced 
in 1860, under the care of Mr Pennethorne. 


Nearly two-fifths of the whole building had been 
absorbed by a kind of central hall with vestibules, 
tenanted only by the Waterloo Vase ; but by a 
clever series of alterations, Mr Pennethorne pro- 
vided, in lieu of this useless hall, a new sculpture 
gallery for the Royal Academy, and a new addi- 
tional picture-saloon of fine proportions for the 
National Gallery. The late Captain Fowke had 
proposed a more extensive change ; but the govern- 
ment shunned the expense; the keeper of the 
National Gallery was afraid his pictures would not 
shew well, a the Royal Academy protested 
against being bothered in the matter. But there 
then arose another difficulty. Turner, by his will, 
had directed that the pictures bequeathed by him 
to the nation should be placed in a room or rooms 
to be added to the National Gallery, and to be 
called the ‘Turner Gallery. A committee of the 
House of Lords in 1861 decided that this condition 
ought to be fulfilled as soon as possible ; and Mr 
Pennethorne drew up a plan whereby, at a cost of 
about L.100,000, he pa accommodate the Turner 
collection and a large number of additional pictures 
in new rooms at the back of the existing National 
Gallery. A year or two passed, and then, in 1863, 
a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire into 
the whole story of the hell Aanhoneedied it is, 
and has been, and ought to be, and deserves to be. 
Besides various recommendations with which we 
have nothing to do, they advised that the whole of 
the present building should be given up to the 
Royal Academy, while the National Gallery should 
be removed to new buildings at Burlington House. 
But the House of Commons, in 1864, refused to 
have the National Gallery removed from Trafalgar 
Square ; if anybody must turn out, it was to be 
the Royal Academy, leaving us the old place for 
our rapidly augmenting stock of pictures. 

After all these turmoils and battlings, the govern- 
ment really did last year take a definite step in the 
matter. Leaving for future consideration the ques- 
tion whether to erect an entirely new building, or 
merely to add new rooms behind the existing struc- 
ture, they invited architects to send in duplicate 
plans, for the one and for the other alternative. A 
* National Gallery Enlargement Act’ was obtained, 
empowering the government to purchase St Mar- 
tin’s Workhouse and other property immediately 
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tchwork from L.95,000 to L.275,000.— 


ohn Bull has therefore got a pretty wide field in 
which to puzzle and lose ‘himself. - 


And now comes the hiteh—one of the many in 


THE GREAT LION-FIGHT. 
them 


behind the existing Gallery ; and empowerin 
also to give notice to the Royal Academy, allowing 
time for a resettling of that body sre hy The 
final arrangement (so far as anything can be regarded 


as final in this affair) with the Royal Academicians 
is, that they are to be presented with a piece of 
freehold ground at or surrounding Burlington 
House ; and there they are to build a new struc- 
ture for themselves, out of funded property to the 
amount of L.150,000 which they have managed to 
accumulate. 

Now for the forthcoming National Gallery. 
Some of the more ambitious artistic le advo- 
cate the purchase and appropriation of the site of 
the Barracks, situated westward of the Workhouse, 
as well as the Workhouse itself ; but the cashiers of 
the nation’s money refuse to incur so serious an 
increase in the expense of the undertaking. It 
hence results that the actual piece of ground to be 
purchased is of an irregular shape, somewhat taxing 
the skill of the architects to adapt their plans to it. 
The paved court at present existing between the 
National Gallery and the Workhouse will be 
absorbed, as will the west side of St Martin’s 
Place, the south side of Hemming’s Row, and 
the east side of the lower end of Castle Street. 
The area is about an acre and a half, a little 
less than that of the present National Gallery. 
The government, instead of resorting to un- 
limited o —— (to which architects of 
eminence have a dislike, and sometimes refuse to 
respond), selected twelve of the best-known and 
most distinguished among them, and requested 
them to enter upon a limited competition, each 
sending in his own plans and estimates. 

And so the architects set to work. They in- 
dulged in their individual predilections for the 
classical, the medieval, the Italian, the Tudor, and 
sought to work out results attractive without and 
convenient within. They were to be paid L.200 
apiece for their trouble ; but this was a small a 
of the incentive, seeing that they looked fo to 
the possible honour and profit of constructing the 
intended building. At the time when we are now 
writing, all the designs are being exhibited in one 
of the gorgeous but ill-lighted chambers or halls 
of the Tioeees of Parliament—that in which Mr 
Maclise’s water-glass fresco-paintings have 
been execu There are the two-storied Italian 
Gothic of Mr Owen Jones ; the hétel-de-ville kind 
of structure planned by Mr Street ; the family of 
towers crowning Mr Cockerell’s structure; the 
Greek-like colonnades of Mr Murray ; the second 
edition of the Houses of Parliament by Mr Barry ; 
the bold semi-detached masses of Mr Penrose ; the 
semi-Byzantine work of Mr Digby Wyatt; the 
towered and turreted structure of Messrs Banks 
and Barry; and the still more profuse array of 
towers by Mr Clarke ; and so on. Of course, each 
architect would rather reconstruct the entire gallery 
than make a patchwork by new buildings in the 
rear, because it would bring him more renown and 
more emolument; and on this account the southern 
fagade in Trafalgar Square has received the largest 
amount of attention. As for the estimates of cost, 
who in this world ever expects to find architects 
agree in such a matter? Certainly it is not at the 
new National Gallery that we must expect to find 
evidences of such agreement. The estimates for 
an entirely new structure vary from L.260,000 to 
L.780,000 (irrespective of the price paid for the 
ground); while the charge for enlargement and 


connection with our unfortunate public buildings. 
Ministries go out, and other ministries come in, and 
the outgoers differ in opinion from the incomers. 
The Chief Commissioner who was in office when 
the architects were invited.to compete, was not 
the Chief Commissioner who was in office when 
the plans were finished: the former intended that 
one of the competitors, at anyrate, should be 
selected, and should have the job; whereas the 
other —— any such agreement or understand- 
ing. Nine judges were appointed to examine and 
report on the ema ae st a peer of the 
realm, two mem po aguas two artists, two 
architects, and two other persons. They unani- 
mously rejected every one of the plans! Why they 
did so, we cannot here state, except that something 
or other seemed to be wanting in all of them, to 
fulfil the requirements of a good National Gallery. 
Hostilities broke out. The ten competitors declared 
war against the nine judges ; Chief Commissioner 
Number One declared war against Chief Commis- 
sioner Number Two ; and if the battle is over by 
the time this sheet reaches the hands of the reader, 
John the Paymaster may think himself very well off. 

Our country cousins must wait a few years 
longer yet ere they find a new National Gallery 
and a new Royal Academy. 


THE GREAT LION-FIGHT. 


THE introduction of zoological gardens has rendered 
people much more familiar with the animal crea- 
tion than they formerly were. For many years, 
the travelling wild-beast show of Wombwell has 
been well known. It was with a view of getting 
money by bringing his lions more into public 
notice, that the proprietor, in the year 1825, spread 
widely the report, that he had matched his largest 
lion to fight with six dogs of the bull and mastiff 
breed, for a stake of five thousand pounds. This 
report created a sensation of no common kind; 
exciting the indignation of the humane, and 
pandering to the barbarity of the eruel. The 
sportin, were in a fever, and the dog- 
fighting world rabid with anticipation. hired ging 
was loud in its denunciations of a spectacle so 
inhuman ; but covetousness is cruel, and Womb- 


well was not to be ed to abandon the 
golden harvest he hoped to reap. 
It had been more two centuries since a lion- 


fight had taken place in England ; the encounter 
in the reign of James I, when mastiffs were 
matched against a lion for the entertainment of 
the court, having been the last exhibition of this 
kind. Some naturalists there were who altogether 
lost sight of the inhumanity of the tacle, in 

egree of superiori' the lion over the 
mastiff and 

The most celebrated of Wombwell’s lions was 
Nero, a tame and inoffensive creature, though of 
great stature and majestic appearance ; and it was 
this animal that was re to have been matched 
by Wombwell 7 esix dogs. He was whelped 
in the capital of Scotland, and had been brought up 
as tame as a lap-dog. Wallace, another of Womb- 
well’s lions, was a smaller, but a much more savage 
and formidable animal. 


‘so well said b 
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many it was supposed that the reported bet 
of & said to have been made 
by Wombwell, was a fabrication, and little doubt 
of this was afterwards entertained. As the day of 
the fight approached, public excitement became 
extreme ; humanity was more urgent in its appeal ; 
and indignation louder in its thunders. vate 
individuals used their influence to dissuade Womb- 
well from his purpose, and the press redoubled its 
importunity and condemnation; but the lion- 
owner was obdurate to entreaty and reproach. 

The following is one of the many appeals 
which were made at the time, in reference to 
which the Times observed: ‘ Nothing could be 
any other person, as it has by a 
humane and eloquent member of the Society of 
Friends, in his excellent though unavailing letter 
to Wombwell. What must have been the texture 
of that mind on which such sentiments could make 
have heard, with degree of 

‘Frend—I have heard, with a great degree o 
horror, of an intended fight between a lion that 
has long been exhibited by thee, consequently has 
long been under thy protection, and six bull-dogs. 
I seem impelled to write thee on the subject, and 
to entreat thee, I believe in Christian love, that 
whatever may be thy hope of gain by this v: 
cruel and very disgraceful exhibition, thou wilt 
not proceed. ollect that they are God’s crea- 
tures ; and we are informed by the Holy Scriptures 
that not even a sparrow falls to the ground without 
his notice ; and as this very shocking scene must 
be to gratify a spirit of cruelty as well as a spirit 
of gambling—for it is asserted that large sums of 
money are wagered on the event of the contest—it 
must be marked with Divine displeasure. Depend 
upon it that the Almighty will avenge the suffer- 
ings of his tormented creatures on their tormentors ; 
for though he is a God of love, he is also a God of 
justice ; and I believe that no deed of cruelty has 
ever passed unpunished. Allow me to ask thee 
how thou wilt endure to see the noble animal thou 
hast so long protected, and which has been in part 
the means of sup lying thee with the means of 
life, mangled leeding before thee. It is 
unmanly, it is mean and cowardly, to torment 
anything that cannot defend itself—that cannot 
speak to tell its ) age and sufferings—that cannot 
ask for mercy. Oh, spare thy poor lion the pangs 


_ of such a death as may perhaps be his; save him 


from being torn to pieces ; have pity on the dogs 
that may be torn by him. Spare the horrid spec- 
tacle ; _— thyself the sufferings that I fear will 
yet reach thee if thou persist, and shew a noble 
example of humanity. Whoever have persuaded 
thee to expose thy lion to the chance of being torn 
to pieces, or of tearing other animals, are far 
beneath the brutes they torment—are unworthy 
the name of men or rational creatures. Whatever 
thou mayest gain ki this disgraceful exhibition 
will, I fear, prove like a canker-worm among the 
rest of thy substance. The writer of this most 
earnestly entreats thee to refrain from the intended 
evil, and to protect the animals in thy possession 
from all unnecessary suffering. The practice of 
benevolence will afford thee more true comfort than 
the possession of thousands. Remember that He 
who gave life did not give it to be the sport of 
cruel man ; and that He will assuredly man 
to account for his conduct towards his dumb 
creatures. Remember also that cowards are always 
cruel ; but the brave love mercy, and delight to 


save.—With sincere desire for the preservation of 
thy honour, as a man of humanity, and for thy 
happiness and welfare, I am, thy friend, 

S. Hoare.’ 

The place fixed upon for the fight was a hollow 
square enclosure in the suburbs of Warwick, on 
the road to Northampton, called ‘the Old Factory 
Yard’ Two sides of this hollow square were 
occupied by the 7 workshops of the old 
factory, many stories high, the windows of which 
were fitted up and furnished with seats, and the 
other two sides were filled up with caravans of 
wild beasts. The cage, formed of iron bars, in 
which the combat was to take place, stood in the 
middle of the enclosure. It was about fifteen feet 
square, and ten high, with room between the bars 
for the dogs to run in and out, while the floor of it 
was oe as much as four or five feet from the 

un: 

Wombwell’s expectations of profit must have been 
unreasonable, for the charges at first demanded 
were—half-a-guinea for standing-places; seats at 
remote windows, a guinea ; fourth-floor seats, two 
guineas ; and seats on the first, second, and third 
floors, three guineas each. These prices, however, 
could not be sustained. Whether it was that the 

isgust which the announcement of the fight had 

ed forth, or some other cause, had operated to 
prevent many from being present who would 
illingly have attended, certain it is that the 
gathering fell far short of what had been antici- 
le ‘Too many there were present, but not 
enough to be an encouragement to so barbarous 
an enterprise. 

A fit sort of prelude to the inhuman spectacle 
which was aun to take place, occurred on the 

opposed to the lion, having er 
by their brutal guardian, instead tf raha kept 
asunder, their natural ferocity produced a general 
fight, in which one dog was killed outright, and 
another lost an ear and a of his cheek. 
Their keeper said it was not his fault, but the 
dogs for they ‘didn’t ought to quarrel,’ being 
‘all on the same side.’ 

During the morning of the day on which the 
combat was to take place, the dogs that were to 
fight were made a show of at the Green Dragon, at 
an admittance price of sixpence. In the caravans 
round the yard, besides the lion Nero, the hero of 
the day, were three other lions, a lioness, a she- 
wolf with cubs, two leopards with cubs, a white 
bear, a hywna, two zebras, wild asses, monkeys, 
and a multitude of other creatures. Nero lay quiet 
in his caravan, looking uncencernedly at the pre- 
parations making for his own annoyance. 

Wombwell’s trumpeters, arrayed in gaudy colours, 
and mounted on horses, were sent forth through 
the streets of Warwick, Leamington, and the 
villages near, to announce the coming fight. Seven 
o’clock in the evening was the hour fixed on for the 
commencement of the combat. Accommodation was 
made for a thousand people to witness the fight, 
and about five hundred attended. The money taken 
may be roundly stated to be four hundred pounds, 
and the expenses were about one vetat og The 
three hundred pounds profit were but a miser- 
able indemnity ir so much inhumanity, sin, and 


the six dogs which were to fight, Turk and 
Tiger were brown; Captain, fallow and white ; 
Rose, skewbald; Nettle, brindled, with a black 
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head; and Nelson, white, with brindled spots. 
Many had foretold that the lion Nero was too tame 
to fight, and this proved to be correct. Nero 
having entered the iron cage from his own caravan, 
all was at length ready for the cruel combat ; the 
lion himself seeming to be the only creature 
unconscious of what was about to take place. The 
spectators both above and below had their eyes 
riveted on the iron cage. There couched Nero, 
king of the brute creation ; there, near the cage, 
waited the inhuman handlers of the dogs; and 
there stood, licking their black lips, and struggling 
to be let loose, the mastiff bull-do , thirsting for 
the forest monarch’s blood. 

Captain, Tiger, and Turk were first slipped at the 
lion, who by some was expected to seize and shake 
and tear them, as a terrier-dog does a rat which he 
has caught on a barn-floor. Nothing of the kind 
took place, however ; Nero permitted all the dogs 
to seize him— indeed, he seemed not to understand 
how to protect himself from his tormentors, 
who bit, and mauled, and pulled at him at their 

leasure. Had he been a lamb instead of a 

ion, he could hardly have acted a tamer part. 

After a time, he shook off the dogs at once; but 

even then he did not attempt to hurt them, but 

kept flying about the cage, endeavouring to make 
is escape. 

It was a miserable and disgusting sight to see 
the dogs hanging to the lips of the agonised ani- 
mal, seizing him by the under-jaw, and pas 
him by the nose; the lion roaring wit pp 
but not enraged. Several times, he tore off the 
dogs with his claws, but never once used his 
formidable teeth. Captain, the fallow-coloured 
dog, was at last taken away, lamed and much dis- 
tressed ; and Tiger and Turk continued the fight. 
Tiger next crawled out of the = dreadfully 
maimed, leaving Turk alone. This dog, the 
lightest of the three, though wounded and bleeding 
from all parts of his body, still contended with the 
lion, which was twenty times his weight, pinning 
him by the nose at least half-a-dozen times over. 
When Turk was withdrawn from the cage, mangled 
and bleeding, he seemed more dead than alive, and 
. i some time before he exhibited any symptoms 

of life. 

During the twenty minutes’ ite that fol- 
lowed, poor Nero (after being Pe with a pail 
of water by Wombwell, who at once went into his 
cage) rubbed his wounded head with his paws, like 
a cat; he then lapped for some time from a fresh 

of water, oan was patted and caressed by a 
eeper, through the bars of his cage. The savage 
ng being now impatient for a renewal of the 
combat, three fresh dogs, larger than the others— 
Nelson, Rose, and Nettle—were let loose. 

The cage had been rendered slippery by the 
water thrown down, so that the poor lion, partly 
exhausted, could not keep his feet when attacked 
by the three dogs. They fastened upon him at 
once, while he, as before, only tried to get away 
from them. When the dogs were taken away, the 
people cried out for them to be brought again to 
the fight, as they were not beaten. The dogs were 
again brought forward, and the same heart-sicken- 
ing scenes of cruelty prevailed. At length the 
strife was ended ; the Pa , wounded and maimed, 
and the lion, torn and bleeding, were se 
The first fight lasted eleven minutes, and the last 
five; and this, by the merciless assembly, was 
called ‘ sport’ and ‘ pastime.’ 


In spite of the disgust and indignation called 
forth in the public mind by this inhuman spec- 
tacle, during the same week in which it occurred a 
second lion-fight was announced by Wombwell, 
who seemed bent on acquiring a lasting reputation 
for inhumanity. He matched his lion Wallace, 
cubbed in wag on 9 inst six of the best dogs 
that could be fo allace, who had much of 
the ferocity of a forest lion, was put into the same 
cage in which Nero had been so cruelly baited. 
Spectators were admitted to the Old Factory Yard 
at five shillings a head, and several well-dressed 
women pre the contest from the factory 
windows. 

Tinker, Ball, Sweep, ‘Turpin, Bly, and Tiger 

er, » Sweep, turpin, ’ 
work of them; he c i Ww upon 
took Tinker in his teeth, him 
like a cat with a mouse. Turpin and Sweep were 
treated much in the same manner, and Tiger and 
Billy had no better success. Turpin ran away ; 
Sweep was half-killed ; Tiger made his escape just 
in time; and Billy, said to be the best dog in 
England, was wounded in the head, and severely 
maimed. If in the former bait the dogs had the 
better of the lion, in the latter the lion had the 
mastery over the dogs. Both combats, however, 
were equally discreditable, and called forth the 
most unsparing reprobation. 

Such a — disgust was manifested against 
these lion-fights at the time of their occurrence, 
that there is little likelihood of their being again 
repeated. 


WORKING-MEN. 


Ar last, and at a very opportune moment, while 
the New Reform Bill is passing, we get an 
account of the Working-classes,* fair, trustworthy, 
modest, and written by one of themselves, e 
— that have been drawn of the Mechanic by 

essrs Bright and Lowe, and presented to the 
country at , have been so exceedingly unlike 
one another, that it is obvious they could not have 
been ‘honoured with a sitting’ from the same 
individual ; nay, a suspicion has even arisen that 
each has evolved his portrait out of his own con- 
sciousness, and that the original in both cases has 
no existence in the flesh at all. This last supposi- 
tion, however, is not the case. The mistake of each 
lies in the appellation, not in the portrait. Every- 
body knows Landseer’s admirable companion- 
pictures called Dignity and Impudence. e one 
a majestic, aristocratic hound, more noble-looking 
than most men ; the other, a neuen vulgar, not 
to say sottish animal, of a very inferior breed. Well, 
if the painter had written under each of these 
of canine life, ‘The British Dog, 
he would have made the same mistake as Messrs 
Bright and Lowe. There are Pattern working-men, 
and there are also Shocking Examples of the same 
class ; but the vast majority of them, like their 
betters, are neither one nor the other. 

They neither do much harm nor yet much 

And: might, no doubt, be wiser if they would. 

The author seems singularly exempt alike from 
enthusiasm or prejudice. If he nothing extenu- 
ates, he nothing sets down in malice ; and if he 
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affords occasion for Mr Lowe to smile approbation 
on one page, he gives Mr Bright a gleam of satis- 
faction in the next. ‘Working-men as a body,’ 
says he, ‘have many virtues: they are honest, 
industrious, and provident, and none but them- 
selves can know with what fortitude they face the 
hardships incidental to their sphere of life, or how 
kind they are to each other in the hour of need: 
and they have a fair share of natural intelligence. 
But in the sense in which intelligence implies a 
certain degree of general knowledge and refinement 
of manners, the working- generally are not 
intelligent..... If they were so, in the educa- 
tional sense of that term, would eight men out of 
ten in a large workshop habitually use blackguard 
and blasphemous in their ordinary con- 
versation, and a still larger percentage of them be 
unable to e themselves emphatically upon 
any subject without resorting to the same kind of 
lan; , as is the case at present? Would the 
majority of the jokes and jests current in the work- 
shop, and in many of which there is real wit, be so 
inextricably mingled with, and dependent for their 
point upon, indecencies and blasphemies, as to be 
unfit for repetition? Or would there still be in 
the workshop an almost entire absence—not of 
substantial kindness, for that is a marked and 
meral characteristic of working communities— 
ut of those little courtesies and civilities which, 
while costing nothing, enhance the value even of 
kindness, and are, in fact, in themselves a sort of 
kindness, softening the disagreeableness of dis- 
agreeable things, and making pleasant things still 
more pleasant; and the non- a of which 
upon the of the eubingdionn, offers a pro- 
minent and ready means of unfavourably contrast- 
ing their character with that of other classes of 
society? If the working-classes had in their 
d benefited as much as under a wiser dispen- 
sation they might have done, in those boasts of our 
age, “the march of intellect,” and “the spread of 
ucation,” would there still be large bodies of 
highly-paid artisans notorious for their addiction to 
drunkenness and to brutal and brutalising sports, 
and for an ignorance—except in what pertains to 


. their trade—probably as dense as that which cha- 


racterised their ancestors in the days when “ wild 
in woods the noble savage ran?” And, above all, 
were they as well educated as the circumstances of 
their position would admit of their being, would 
the great bulk of the working-classes still be “led 
by the nose as asses are,” by a number of writers 
and spouters, who trade upon their weaknesses and 
ions, and live and thrive by the misery which 

it is their selfish business to create among the 
classes whose greatest benefactors they claim to be ?’ 
This is plain-speaking, but it seems certain that 
the speaker believes these things to be facts. The 
cause to which he chiefly attributes them is the lack 
of education, or rather not so much the lack as the 
ineffectual character of what is taught to the children 
of the artisan class. The boys are sent to school 
at an early age, kept there till they are fourteen, 
when, of course, they must leave to be bound ap- 
prentices, and so leave the class ‘for good,’ as good 
‘scholars’ as they will ever be. Now, in what does 
this scholarship consist ? Why, in quite an exten- 
sive course of study (if anything really had been 
studied, and not just ced at): these boys have 
been taught (nominally) to read, write, and cipher ; 
to repeat whole chapters of the Bible ‘ off book ;’ 
to give names of historical personages and dates of 


facts ; to know the highest mountain in the world 
and the longest river ; and to tell the distance of 
the sun from the earth. All this ‘ got-by-heart’ 
knowledge evaporates in the first six months after 
leaving it; and what remains is ‘the three Rs,’ 
very imperfectly understood. Now, instead of such 
useless cramming, says our author—and say we—let 
them learn those three Rs well, for they are the 
keys to all the knowledge in the world. At pres- 
ent, the —_ lads do not in general learn to read 
even with sufficient facility to pursue reading for 
the sake of the pleasure it gives them ; it remains 
always of the nature of a task. The few boys who 
are more fortunate, and are able to read with ease, 
are sure to find intellectual amusements for them- 
selves that outweigh the attractions of the public- 
house. First, they fasten on Fiction, as greedily as 
flies on treacle, and that paves the way to more 
—— and even solid reading. Whatever the 
isciples of the Gradgrind school may say, those of 
the working-classes who have perused Cooper and 
at during the first two or three years after 
leaving school, read Dickens and Thackeray at a 
later period ; ‘and by the time they reach man- 
hood, have a preparation for profitably read- 
ing and reflecting upon those graver subjects which 
ect the constitution and well-being of society. 
The reading of good fiction almost necessarily gives 
rise to a large amount of incidental 
moreover, it should be borne in mind , asa 
working-man’s actual experience of society is 
princi to readin t he must trust for gaining 
a knowl of Pa classes of society and the 
relative position of his own class.’ 

The misunderstanding between Rich and Poor is, 
indeed, mainly owing to their mutual ignorance of 
one another, and our journeyman engineer proposes 
to remedy this defect, at all events, upon one side. 
‘T have no wish,’ writes he, ‘to speak disparagingly 
or unkindly of the working-classes—very far from 
it. I am myself a working-man, “native and-to the 
manner born.” All my relations, friends, and com- 


poe belong to the working-classes ; my life has 


n t among them ; my best sympathies are 
with them ; and if I appear to to their dis- 
advan’ in trying to shew them as they are 


rather than as I would wish them to be, or as 
many of their well-wishers in the higher ranks of 
society suppose them to be, it is in no unbrotherly 
or recreant spirit that Ido so.” There are pictures 
of domestic and social life in this little volume 
which are, on the other hand, as agreeable to contem- 
late as anything relating to the same class drawn 
by the genial hand of Dickens. Nay, when calling 
to remembrance what he has seen of his fellows 
when in trouble, our author almost its him- 
self to be drawn into panegyric. e working- 
man, says he, ‘will maintain a battle for what he 
conceives to be his rights, “and never count the 
cost ;” he will stand by his friend in cloud as well 
as sunshine ; and he will often endure the woes 
of want, and the still more terrible grief of seeing 
his wife and children suffering those woes while he 
is powerless to relieve them, with a degree of forti- 
e which, were it displayed in a more startling 
situation, would be deemed heroic.’ Our author, 
too, enters upon behalf of his class a most just if 
indignant protest against their unsolicited patrons. 
He objects to working-men being made ‘ objects of 
interest,’ whether in town or eT their social 
superiors ; to their being dinnered tea-partied, 
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and having the inestimable honour of shaking 
hands with the squire, of being waited — by his 
wife and daughters, and generally of their being 
exhibited at feeding-time to the neighbouring 
gentry ; and he also estimates at its true value the 
assurance so often given by men of wealth and 
position, ‘ that they too are working-men, and work 
as hard as anybody for their living, &c. which, 
though perhaps substantially true, is more false 
than most falsehoods. Upon the whole, if we are 
to take our journeyman engineer as in any di 

a type of his class, a good many Exeter 
meetings and agricultural improvement feasts have 
been held in vain, and a good deal of patro 
and condescension thrown away, for although the 
working-man may be deceived by platform-orators 
of his own class, his superiors attempt to cajole 
him in vain. 

The other side of the question than that which 
Society is accustomed to hear, with respect to 
trade-unions, is also stated by our journeyman 
engineer with clearness and vigour. It is not, he 
contends, the object of these institutions to have 
all workmen, whether good or bad, paid alike; 
they merely admit no one to be a member unless 
he is possessed of good abilities as a workman, and 
permit none’to work for less than the average rate 
of wages paid to members of the same branch of 
trade in the district in which he is employed; a 
restriction practically observed (adds our author 
drily) among all barristers and am roe of repute. 

The three in ume, — 
ing-men’s Saturdays, Working-men’s Sundays, 
Saint Monday, its Worship and Worshippers, are 
most valuable contributions to social science, and 
set before us quite a full-length portrait of the 
working-man as —_ his tastes and pleasures. 
The essay entitled On the Inner Life of Wor Sy 
on the other hand, as fully exhibits him at hi 
work. Nobody who knows human nature — 
that labouring for so many hours a day for a 
stipulated sum of money comprises the be-all and 
end-all of workshop life, or that all which is 
way Ss ify a man for that calling is 
technical skill or physical power; and yet, with- 
out our journeyman engineer to take us behind the 
scenes, it would be impossible to guess what else is 
to be seen there, There are traditions and customs 
in workshops which, although unwritten, must be, 
it seems, at least as implicitly obeyed by all within 
them as the will of the master ; and some of these 
doubtless appear at the first glance (and even the 
second) as not a little unsatisfactory to those who 
would pay allegiance to the Sovereign People. In 
the first place, ‘when an apprentice enters a shop, 
he will in all probability be taught to “keep nix” 
before he is told the names of the tools ; and though 
the apprentice, everything around him being novel, 
would prefer being enlightened regarding the ele- 
mentary mysteries of his trade to being put to 
keep nix, this merely shews his want of wisdom. 
Keeping nix is a really important job, and one 
the efficient discharge of which is ages to 
imply the possession of considerable ability on the 
part of the apprentice, and which elevates him in 
the estimation of those who are to bring him up in 
the way he should go. Keeping nix consists in 
keeping a bright look-out for the approach of 
managers or foremen, so as to be able to give 
prompt and timely notice to men who may 
skulking, or having a sly read or smoke, or who 
are engaged on “corporation work ”—that is, work 


ieties, 
be | withstood that ord 


of their own.’ The boy who ‘keeps nix’ well wins 
the respect of his mates, and is regarded as a youth 
of promise. The boy who does not, is not unusu- 
ally ‘dropped into’ with a stout stick. The boy 
who will not ‘keep nix,’ if such a nm of virtue 
there be, will never taught his trade, since, 
although it is to the master that he is apprenticed, 
it is to the men that he is to look for instruction 
in those things which in reality constitute the 
difference between the good and the bad workman. 
This is, of course, very ; but we seem to recol- 
lect at the public school—much celebrated for its 
‘tone’—at which we had the honour of bei 
educated, precisely similar ; only, ins’ 

of being called ‘ eeping nix,’ that honourable 
office was entitled sentry-duty, and the youth who 
filled it uttered for his warning-cry the classical 


Cave. 

deed, between the social habits of a public 
school and of a workshop there are many points 
of resemblance, although, upon the whole, the 
sense of justice is more strongly marked in the 
latter than in the former. There is some tyranny 
exercised upon apprentices by workmen, as there 
is by monitors or ‘sixth form’ upon their juniors, 
but in the former case there is a healthy check 
upon it (which, unhappily, does not exist at our 
fashionable seminaries) entitled ‘ small-ganging’— 
the workshop phrase for an attack by a number 
of boys upon some particularly obnoxious man ; 
and as it is rarely resorted to except in the case 
of some brutal ill-disposed fellow, who richly 
deserves chastisement, it may be regarded as a 
commendable institution. 

A much worse institution than small-ganging in 
workshops is the system of ‘footings’ A man 
may have been out of work for weeks, or even 
months, and he may have a wife and children in 
want of bread, or may have pledged all his clothes, 
and be sick in body and mind, and yet out of 
his first week’s wages he must pay his footing, 
which is invariably spent in drink. These footings, 
which may range from a crown to a sovereign, are 
allowed to accumulate till they have reached a 
considerable sum, and then a public-house and an 
evening are appointed for wasting the money. We 
have no more right, it may urged, to say 
‘wasting, than to apply that term to people of 
higher position who may join in any soci 
entertainment ; but the evidence of our journey- 
man engineer (who himself is quite opposed to 
teetotalism) goes to prove that the money is 
wasted, inasmuch as the feasts it purchases are 
almost invariably mere orgies. e numerous 
Benefit Societies among working-men are open to 
the like objection ; their ‘ lodge-nights’ absorb in 
drink unreasonably large sums ; and it is almost 
impossible to sit in one’s ‘Society’s club-room’ 
without drinking. ‘No man of merely ordinary 
strength of mind can screw his courage to the 
point of maintaining a state of drinkless blessed- 
ness while surrounded by a hundred and fifty or 
two hundred brethren, each with glass before hi 
and with a waiter. reproachfully or indignantly 
eyeing him (the would-be drinkless one), and sig- 
nificantly announcing the most obvious fact that 
he (the waiter) is in the room. cage gee 
my large acquaintance among members of ben 

; and that he was a person 
with peculiar tastes, and endowed with more than 
ordinary strength of mind where regard for the 
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actions or — ions of a majority was concerned, is 

roved by the fact, that he e open application 
for the office of executioner at a local hanging ; 
and afterwards expressed an emphatic hope that 
he would live to have the hanging of a number of 
the brethren who to su such 
application upon his part was likely to bring di 
Credit upon “the lodge.”’ 

A working-man pays a footing on no less than 
three occasions: on his first entering a shop (while 
a mere boy); on his becoming a journeyman ; and 
on his marriage. For this last, however, he 
receives upon his return to work after his honey- 
moon (which lasts about four days) an ovation— 
provided at least he is, like our author, in the iron 
trade—which would be cheap at double the money. 
Some of his intimates will know on what day he 
is to return, and at ‘ breakfast-time on that day 


everything is got ready for welcoming him. Scouts | 


are p along the road he has to come, in order 
to signal his ap h, and in the meantime the men 
and boys in the shop stand, hammer in hand, 
around boilers, plates of iron suspended from 
beams, or anything else that comes handy that will 
give out a ringing sound when struck. The 
arrival of the subject of the demonstration is duly 
announced by the scouts ; all stand to their posts, 
and, the instant he enters the shop, strike up, 

roducing a thundering peal. . . . . 
When it is considered that there are perhaps as 
many as five or six hundred men, all skilled in 
the use of the hammer, all hammering their best 
on high or sharp sounding material, the intensi 
of the peal may, and indeed must, be imagin 
since it cannot be described. If such a demon- 
stration as this is not cheap at a sovereign, then 
nothing in the shape of a demonstration can be 
cheap at any price.’ 

However intelligent the British workman ma 
be in other respects, it is in practical jokes of this 
sort that his sense of fun chiefly exhibits itself: 
as a general rule—although our author himself is 
proof that there are does not appre- 
ciate humour. In the chapter entitled Among the 
Gods, which treats, of course, of the gallery at the 
theatre, this is made very apparent ; but still there 
are occasional ‘good things’ said even in the 
gallery. On a certain occasion, the presence of 

tr R——, a well-known police magistrate, noto- 
rious for his infliction of wy Snr eg and costs 
upon all persons drunk and disorderly, was - 
nised by the gods in a very amusing fashion. It 
was the farewell performance of a favourite actor, 
and the house was crowded and noisy. ‘The per- 
formance had proceeded for about an hour and a 
half amid a clamour that practically converted the 

y into a pantomime, when suddenly the 
densely packed audience seemed to have shaken 
and crushed themselves into something like a com- 
fortable position, and a silence that, compared with 
the previous uproar, seemed almost deathlike, 
reigned over the theatre. But this blissful state 
of things had scarcely lasted two minutes, when 
one of the gods shouted out: “ Gentlemen, what 
is the meaning of all this quietness ? Ill go out !” 
and everybody beginning to cry “ Order, order,” 
the audience were again thrown into a state of 
uproar, and it was a full half hour before quietness 
was again restored, and then the same voice again 
called out: “ What is the meaning of all this quict- 
ness?” . . . . “Why, don’t ou see old forty- 
shillings-and-costs in the boxes?” shouted another 


of the gods, in that impatiently contemptuous tone 
which a person uses when giving what he considers 
to be a self-evident ——— of any circum- 
stance, to some particularly stupid and obtuse party. 
This reply, though it put an end to all order for the 
remainder of the performance, was received with 
thunders of applause, and cries of “ Bravo, gods !” 
from all parts of the house; and the name thus 
—— upon him, Mr R—— was never able to 
get rid of” 

There is nothing, indeed, concerning the working- 
classes, whether grave or gay, which is not touched 
upon in this remarkable volume. Our author 
describes his fellows at the Theatre and at Church, 
at the Tea-garden and at the Teetotal meeting, 
without favour and without prejudice. He is 
neither a bigot nor an infidel, nor, as a general 
rule, are they. Church-going, indeed, is rare among 
them, for a very although it may seem to 
some an insufficient reason. ‘If a working-man 
whose appearance makes it evident that he is a 
working-man, does go into a church, he is put into 
a free sitting, where he probably finds himself in 
company with a lot of sniggering children, while 
any well-dressed individual who enters the church, 
and who has no ter claim upon it than the 
working-man, is Semaine shewn ‘into a pew. 
This, though in itself an insignificant thing, touches 
the working-man on a tender chord.’ e notion 
of tract literature, however, that the working-man 
is irreligious one | founded on the ground that 
he takes his pleasure on the Sabbath), is quite an 
erroneous one. They entertain a high “> 
both for religion and those who practise it. e 
presence of a really good man has a most beneficial 
effect on a workshop, and his reproof is always taken 
in good part ; but they have a = objection to 
hypocrites and self-righteous folk. pon the 


y | whole, the picture that has been presented to us by 


this journeyman engineer (although by no means 
painted in rose-colour) of the Great Unwashed, or 
of those who, to use their own phrase, ‘ have black 


but pleasing ; while of the accuracy of the likeness 
it is to entertain a doubt. 


WAITING. 


I nave waited while primroses faded ; 
I have waited till violets are dead, 
Till the thickening buds on the chestnut boug 
Grew leafy and full overhead. 


Time’s gray has passed over my tresses, 
And lines on my temples are sown ; 

I have waited till harvest is gathered, 
And the white summer clover is mown. 


I have waited long under the elm-trees, 

Till the green of the beeches grows brown ; 
I have waited while leaves of the lindens 

In autumn come fluttering down. 


I have waited through light and through darkness ; 
I have waited in sunshine and rain; 

I am waiting for one who may never 
Come back from the rough sea again. 
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